this matter through the activity of Bishop 
Nicholson while he was Secretary of the 
Board of Education for his denomination. 


2. The Council, in turn, promoted the 
organization of the Association of American 
Colleges, the first annual meeting of which 

was held in 1915 in Chicago. Dr. R. L. 
Kelly, now Executive Secretary of the Coun- 
cil, was the first President of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges. The Association now num- 
bers 224 institutions in its membership. 


3. Central offices were established by 
the Council in 1916 at Chicago, and much 
material of importance in the field of Chris- 
tian Education has been collected, classified 
and put in shape for use. 


4. Preliminary surveys of certain fields 
have been made and published and elabor- 
ate exhibits prepared. 


5. Closer co-operation among the Boards 
and among the colleges has been started and - 
is well under way. 


President Hughes of Miami, has printed 
detailed reports of the activities of his Y. M. 
GC. A. and Y. W.C. A. These are well worth 
placing in the hands of your student leaders 

‘and we will supply a copy of each.on request 
without charge to any subscriber to The 
Balletin. 


The training camps association 


requests that you call the attention of your local moving picture houses to this 


_ matter and urge them to utilize the film. 


WAR PHOTO PLAY 


fidence in the men who will lead the soldiers under the draft. 


As 85% of the men who took the course at officers’ training camps and are now in 


inspire con 


d a one-reel photo play entitled, ‘‘ Who Leads the National Army?’’ Its 


The military training camps association, which is co-operating with the War 
Department since the training camps have been taken over by the government, has 


t issue 


object is to 
charge of the National Army were college graduates, college presidents will there- 


fore be interested in giving this adequate support. 
For the Program of the Council, see an early issue of this Bulletin 
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War and the Colleges 


Everyone must admit that the colleges and 
universities, often at great sacrifice, are doing 


their bit in the war. ; 
TRAINING CAMPS. At the first Plattsburg ¥ 


Training Camp, 65% of the men were college 
graduates; of the 40,000 men in 16 training camps 
this year, 85% were college men. 

ALUMNI IN THE WAR. No one knows, 
even approximately, the number of college alumni 
in the war, but we know the minimum figures, 
which in themselves are striking. Harvard re- 
ports 5,000; Yale, 4,500; the University of Vir- 
ginia, 1,500; Oberlin, 119; Dartmouth, 500; Wil- 
liams, 488. Minimum reports for 50 institutions 
indicate a contribution already tabulated of 18,630. 
When the proportionate figures for all institu- 


tions are secured, the result will be astounding. Se 
UNDERGRADUATES IN SERVICE. Of last“ a 


year’s students now in war work, 146 institutions 
report 12,613 in military service and 1,651 in non- 
military service, such as the Red Cross and 
Y.M.C. A. Yale alone contributed 832; Wiscon- 
sin, 794; Michigan, 700. The outpouring of under- 
graduates in the entire country at this ratio would 
total well over 40,000. 

FACULTY ENLISTMENTS. No effort ‘has 
been made to enumerate the number of faculty 
men who have gone to war, but the University of 
Wisconsin alone sent 74; Colorado, 54; North- 
western, 50; Chicago, 50; Princeton, 40; 40 went 
from Yale; from the University of Louisville 50. 
and there is scarcely an institution in the country 
which i not contributed a like proportion from 
its staff. 


Loss of Students Heavy But Not ee 


Fatal 


Vigorous efforts to maintain the ranks of col- - 


leges, not by holding back students, but by secur- 
ing new and younger students, met with moderate | 


success. 
WOMEN STUDENTS. There was practically 


NO CHANGE in the enrollment of WOMEN in 
colleges—162 institutions made an aggregate gain 
ed = 137 (68 lost 1,488, but 94 others gained 


625). 
LOSS IN MEN. Naturally, the HEAVY 
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1909—68 22,093. 
1914—69 si . -28,036 out of 115,044. 
1915-69 “ . 30,775 out of 125, 075. 
1916—91 33,263 out of 132,048. 
After our country entered the war, an imme- 
diate and vital interest in military training sprang 
) up and efforts were made to secure from the War 
Department satisfactory equipment and instruct- 
ors on the campus. This movement met with 
| only partial success. Large institutions, such as 
- | Yale, with its artillery courses, the University of 
, Chicago, the University of Wisconsin, have been 
able to secure professional service and equipment. 
But they are the exception. 3 
All schools which had military instruction be- | 
/ fore the war have continued it on a larger scale. 
Several institutions report introducing military | 
training, or a modified form of it through phys- | 
Salt ical training, where other equipment was not 
available. Some schools, which had already voted - 
it, as Oberlin, for example, have failed to secure 
the mecessary prerequisites. Where military 
courses are given, they are usually required of 
freshmen and sophomores and made optional for 
upper classmen; classes three or four hours a 
| ' week, part drill, part lecture, with regular college 
credit. The government has authorized enroll- 
: ment in the Third Officers’ Training Camp, be- 
r ginning January Sth, of 2,500 men from forty col- 
f oars and university in the middle western divi- 
4 


FINANCIAL EFFECTS. It is only too evi- 
dent that colleges are facing a period of increas- 
4 ing costs and decreasing revenue. | 
Loss in Tuition: With approximately 40,000 
,,. students leaving for war, even at a conservative a 
eh. average of fifty dollars annual tuition from each, 
- the decrease in revenue would run up to $2,000,- 
'000, and this decrease also will be felt during 
. succeeding years, until normal conditions return. 
bd Several institutions, even ificluding Haverford, 
ith its exceptional resources, have increased 
their tuition, and increase in charges for board 


is very common. ’ 


1 Increased Cost: It is difficult to set an exact 

1 figure, but general estimates range from 10% to (7m 
1 30% flat increase and on special items, such as [am 


| coal, labor, and chemical supplies, the increase | 
frequently runs over 100%. 


Deficits: Some institutions have had to raise 
charges either for board or tuition during the 
year. Many institutions expect by rigid economy 
to keep within their budget, but there will un- 
doubtedly be a considerable crop of deficits. At 
least one college reports that a loyal trustee has 
agreed to meet the deficit, whatever it may be, 
but even Dartmouth expects a deficit of $60,000 
this year, and Yale will run behind more than 


Special War Service 


INTER - COLLEGIATE INTELLIGENCE 
BUREAU. Almost immediately the government 
appealed to this Bureau for a classified list of 
men of all types of technical training for special 
service, and through sub-stations established at 
the various universities, such a list was promptly 
placed at the disposal of the government. Similar 
service was performed by some schools, as at the 
University of Arizona, in the taking of a census 
of the physical resources of the state. College 
men at the University of California have also co- 
operated with Mr. Hoover in tabulating food 
supplies. 

MILITARY DRILL. Officials of the training 
camps, which were made up almost my of 
college men, tell us that college students in those 
camps showed a wonderful aptitude in mastering 
the rudiments of military science, and that while 
some officers were skeptical about placing young 
collegians in command of older citizens, the re- 
ports from the national army indicate that the 
confidence in college training was not misplaced. 
While most institutions were unable to give defi- 
nite army instruction on the campus, many of 
the large universities have introduced it very ef- 
fectively. Seven hundred men are drilling at the 
University of Kansas, 960 at Harvard, and equally 
large numbers at Illinois and Michigan. The 
University of Wisconsin and the University of 
Atlanta, for example, have regular branches of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Camps. While it 
has not seemed desirable to drop athletics, the 
students have taken the military work very seri- 
ously. In a number of schools they have given 
up all formal parties for more serious interests 
and the training which they are receiving has 
merited recognition from the War Department, 


100,000. 

| 
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AVIATION. One form of specific service is 
in connection with aviation. Under the Signal 
Corps of the U. S. Army, eight so-called ground 
schools of military aeronautics have been estab- 
lished in connection with the following institu- — 
tions: Princeton, Cornell, Ohio State, Massa- 
chusetts Tech., University of Illinois, University 
of California, Georgia Tech., and the University 
of Texas. The requirements for this service, in 
addition to rigid physical tests, call for the 
equivalent of two years’ college training and the 
proportion of college men is very high. On Au- 
gust Ist there were about 800 students at the 
various ground schools and since that date the 
number has been greatly augmented. The plant 
at the University of Illinois has been practically 
doubled. 

SPECIAL COURSES. At the request of the 
government, a number of institutions are offering 
special work along technical lines. The Univer- 
sities of California, Chicago, Michigan and Wash- 
ington are offering courses in military stores for 
prospective commissary officers. Practically all 
women’s colleges are including work in Red 
Cross and food conservation, and the latter 
course is generally given, also, in the technical 
institutions and universities. There has been a 
call for telegraphy and even such schools as Ken- 

on and Hastings are introducing the course. 
Bradley Institute offers a one year’s course in 
automobile care, South Carolina University a 
course in pedagogical agriculture, and the George 
Washington University night courses and exten- 
sion work for government clerks. Conversational 
French is being provided by a number of schools, 
not only for their own students, but for officers 
in training camps nearby. 

SCIENTIFIC WORK. Considerable secrecy 
is being maintained regarding the research activi- 
ties of various schools. It is known, of course, 
that chemistry departments are attacking the 
potash, nitrogen and platinum problems, but 
nothing can be said regarding their progress in 
this or other fields. Technical schools are ren- 
dering valuable service to the government in 
testing and standardizing government purchases 
—— their various laboratories and machine 
shops. 
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The Next Number of the 
Bulletin will summarize the 
steps taken thus far toward 
co-operative purchasing. 


BY, 
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